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THE CITY'S STAKE IN ITS DOWNTOWN DISTRICT 


O obtaina better understanding of the controversial subject of decentraliza- 
T_T tion as it applies to central business districts, we have completed an ex- 

tensive study and an analysis of changes which have taken place in the real 
estate assessments of 65 cities. This study in itself does not prove or disprove 
that there has been decentralization of our downtown business districts. Rather, 
it points out that the city’s financial interest in its “main street” has undergone 
a significant transformation. 


Since the 1940 census data were released about 13 years ago, showing losses 
of population to the suburbs, there has been much alarm raised over the plight 
of the central cities. Since the recent postwar commercial boom in the develop- 
ment of suburban shopping centers, with new branch department stores and office 
buildings locating in outlying areas, decentralization of the downtown business 
districts has been a favorite topic. Off-street parking, expressways, and new 
traffic controls have been urged to save the downtown districts. 


There is still much research to be done in measuring to what extent the down- 
town areas have decentralized and to what extent they have been just standing still 
while new growth was taking place on the fringes of the urban areas. Onecertainty, 
however, is that general urban land use patterns already have had substantial 
changes. Our study of assessed valuations of real estate in the downtown districts 
reveals the results of some of these changes. 





In our library we have always valued the real estate atlases of downtown 
districts prepared by Nathan Nirenstein. Our analysis of assessed values has 
been made from a comparison of assessments shown in his early National Atlas 
with those in his more recent set of eight atlases on cities in various regions. 
On each city’s map there is shown, lot by lot, the land and building assessed 
values, as well as dimensions, ownership, building height, etc. Mr. Nirenstein 
has also rated the street frontages in relation to retail trade, i. e., 70%, 80%, 
90%, 100% locations. 


For our study we delineated on the old and on the new maps identical areas 
containing all the blocks or frontages which have 70 to 100% location ratings on 
the recent maps. Within these areas are contained virtually all of the major re- 
tail uses, banks, hotels, theaters, and office buildings. This excluded districts 
which contained largely warehousing, light industry, and other uses found on 
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the fringes of the downtown nucleus. Our areas contain the highest land values 
only and, therefore, are somewhat smaller than most delineations of central 
business districts. 


The dates of comparison vary slightly with each city, as the atlases have been 
prepared over a period of years. All of the comparisons, however, reflect the 
peak values before the depression of the thirties and the values during or since 
World War Il. After 1931, real estate assessments dropped sharply from their 
peaks, and in most cities have not yet regained that level. 


On the opposite page is a table which contains a city-by-city summary of our 
study. Notably missing from this list of cities are New York and Chicago - 
Omitted because of their unusual size and characteristics. In passing, however, 
it is interesting to note that the Borough of Manhattan in 1931 had 49. 2% of New 
York City’s total assessed valuation, while for the fiscal year 1951-1952 this 
figure had declined to 44.7%, with Manhattan real estate assessed at slightly 
over $8 billion. 


Total assessments for all 65 cities shown had a small net loss of 3. 5% be- 
tween the early period and the recent period ($31.1 billion down to $30. 0 billion). 
The downtown business areas as defined in this study, however, had a loss of 
12.5%, from $3.2 billion to $2.8 billion. Before the depression, the downtown 
areas contained 10.1% of the total assessments for these cities. For the later 
period this figure was 9. 3%, or a net loss of 7.9%. This loss represents the 


decrease in the downtown areas’ share of the total real estate tax load. 


Examining the table we find that 42 of the 57 cities (for which there are sep- 
arate figures for land and buildings) had decreases in land assessments. The net 
loss in downtown land assessments for these 57 cities was 20.9%. Following are 
the cities with the largest increases and decreases in downtown land assessments: 


Cities With Change in Downtown Land Assessments of More Than 30% 





Albany, N. Y. +88. Columbus, Ohio -40. 
Syracuse, N. Y. +35. Kansas City, Mo. -38. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. -62. Evansville, Ind. -37. 
Omaha, Nebr. -55. St. Paul, Minn. -34. 
Toledo, Ohio -45. Grand Rapids, Mich. -34. 
Indianapolis, Ind. -41. Newark, N. J. -32. 
Cleveland, Ohio -41. Yonkers, N. Y. -31. 
Detroit, Mich. -41.0 Wilkes-Barre, Pa. -30. 
Milwaukee, Wis. -41.0 Minneapolis, Minn. -30. 
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On the other hand, assessments on buildings in the downtown area had a net 
increase for the 57 cities of 10. 5%; 33 cities had increases in their building assess- 
ments. Following are the cities with the largest increases and decreases in 
downtown building assessments. 
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SUMMARY OF ASSESSED VALUATIONS IN DOWNTOWN AREA OF 65 CITIES 


(Based on Real Estate Atlases Prepared by Nathan Nirenstein) 


% change in share of 
real estate tax load 
carried by 
downtown areas 


Dates of % change in assessments Assessments in 
comparison in downtown areas downtown areas 
as % of city total 

Improve- 
Land ments Total Former’ Recent 


Akron, Ohio -11 +111.4 +14. 6. 


9 7. 
Albany, N. Y. ‘i +32.0 +64.6 9. 

8 

. 


15. 
13. 
20. 
6. 
16. 
12. 
9. 
14. 
7. 
6. 
10. 
10. 
11. 
8. 
11. 
5. 
8. 
11. 
5. 
10. 
¥. 
4. 
11. 
10 
12. 
13. 
15. 
11. 
10. 
10. 
5. 
37. 
22. 
20. 
8. 
12. 
12. 
11. 
12. 
9. 
9. 
16. 
16. 
18. 
15. 
12. 
9. 
7. 
35. 
14. 
15. 
11. 
10. 
9. 
15. 
15. 
12. 
9. 
11. 
16. 
12. 
12. 
4. 
12. 


Allentown, Pa. . 28 20. 
Atlanta, Ga. 1 22. 
Baltimore, Md. 1 , 4 8 
Binghamton, N. Y. ‘ 14. 
Birmingham, Ala. 14. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 15. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 13. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 6. 
Camden, N. J. 4. 
Canton, Ohio 10. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 11. 
Cleveland, Ohio 11. 
Columbus, Ohio 9. 
Dayton, Ohio 13 
Detroit, Mich. 6. 
Elizabeth, N. J 7. 
Erie, Pa. 11. 
Evansville, Ind. 11. 
Fall River, Mass. 6. 
Flint, Mich. 10. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 12. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 14. 
Houston, Texas 14. 
Indianapolis, Ind. . “ 14. 
Kansas City, Mo. ; ) . ‘ 16. 
Knoxville, Tenn. -14.3 20. 
Louisville, Ky. . 12 11.6 13 
Madison, Wis. , ‘ 6 11. 
Manchester, N. H. ‘ 5.8 10. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 4 12.1 1 7 
Minneapolis, Minn. -30.§ ‘ 35. 
Nashville, Tenn. 4 37. 
Newark, N. J. -32.2 . , 15. 
New Bedford, Mass. -28 16.9 24.: 6 
New Haven, Conn. 3.8 11.4 5.7 : % 
New Orleans, La. 19.8 24.7 17. 
Norfolk, Va. . : 19. 9. 
Omaha, Nebr. ¢ 9 f 35.2 16 
Paterson, N. J. -6.5 1 Bf 7 
Philadelphia, Pa. 9 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 16. 
Portland, Maine 11. 
Providence, R. I. 17. 
Reading, Pa. 11. 
Richmond, Va. 12. 
Rochester, N. Y. 8. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Paul, Minn. 
San Antonio, Tex. 
Scranton, Pa. 
Springfield, Ohio 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Trenton, N. J. 
Tulsa, Okla 

Utica, N. Y. 
Washington, D. C. 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Worcester, Mass 
Yonkers, N. Y. 
Youngstown, Ohio 
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* Breakdown not available. 
**No change. 




















Cities With Change in Downtown Building Assessments of More Than 30% 


Akron, Ohio +111. 4% Wilmington, Del. +48. 
San Antonio, Texas +69. Madison, Wis. +44, 
Cincinnati, Ohio +68. Kansas City, Mo. +42. 
Houston, Texas +66. Norfolk, Va. +37. 
Richmond, Va. +66. Albany, N. Y. +32. 
Newark, N. J. +64. Brooklyn, N. Y. +31. 
Erie, Pa. +60. New Orleans, La. -39. 
Columbus, Ohio +49. Scranton, Pa. -33. 





One of the most interesting findings of this study is the relatively large group 
of cities which have between 9 and 16% of their total real estate assessments in 
the downtown business areas. Both in the earlier and more recent periods, about 
two-thirds of the cities fall within this range. There are a few cities, however, 
that stand far above this range: 


Cities With More Than 20% of Total Real Estate Assessments 
in Their Downtown Districts 


Minneapolis, Minn. (1950) 37.7% 
St. Paul, Minn. (1950) 35.5 
Nashville, Tenn. (1949) 22.1 
Newark, N. J. (1946) 20.8 
Atlanta, Ga. (1949) 20.4 








These cities, and others where a large percentage of their total real estate 
assessments is in their downtown districts, have much more at stake in these 
districts than do cities at the other end of the scale which have only a very small 
part of their total assessments in their central business area. A city such as 
Nashville, Tennessee, for example, had a ratio in 1932 of more than one-third 
of its assessments in the downtown district. By 1949, this ratio had decreased 
by 40.9%. Nashville, therefore, lost a considerable part of its total revenue by 
this decrease in downtown assessments. Other cities which are largely residen- 
tial or industrial have much less of a financial interest in the downtown area. For 
example, a large decrease in Yonkers’ central business district assessments 
would not have too great an effect on the total city revenue since only 4. 7% of 
total assessments were located in the Yonkers downtown area. 


In the last column on the large table on page 547 is shown the net change in the 
downtown areas’ share of the total real estate tax load. In Akron, for example, 
the total increase of 14.9% in assessed values in the downtown area made these 
assessments increase from 6.9% to 7.9% of total city assessments, or a net 
change of +14. 5% in the relationship. 


For the 65 cities, 36 had decreases in this column, 27 had increases, and 2 
were unchanged. In our opinion, this column expresses the most important 
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result of the study - an indication as to how our downtown business areas have 
changed in regard to the share of the total real estate tax load they carry. For 
the 65 cities, this net change was a decrease of 7.9%, which is a relatively small 
change. However, over 40% of the cities had significant changes of 20% or more 
in their downtown areas’ assessments as related to total assessments. 


Cities With More Than 20% Change in Share of Real Estate Tax Load 
Carried by Downtown Areas 








Albany, N. Y. +57. 9% Milwaukee, Wis. -35. 
Fall River, Mass. +50. Allentown, Pa. -32. 
Camden, N. J. +46. New Orleans, La. -31. 
Portland, Maine +40. Houston, Texas -30. 
Newark, N. J. +36. Flint, Mich. -28. 
Reading, Pa. +33. Knoxville, Tenn. -27. 
New Bedford, Mass. +29. Waterbury, Conn. -27. 
Trenton, N. J. +28. Omaha, Nebr. -26. 
Buffalo, N. Y. +21. Baltimore, Md. -25. 
Binghamton, N. Y. +20. Grand Rapids, Mich. -25. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. -59. Toledo, Ohio -25. 
Evansville, Ind. -50. St. Louis, Mo. -20. 
Nashville, Tenn. -40. Detroit, Mich. -20. 
Bridgeport, Conn. -35. 
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Reasons for these substantial changes in the downtown areas’ assessments 
when related to total assessments will vary for each city. Increases are usually 
related to important new buildings, and decreases are largely caused by much 
lower land assessments in the downtown areas. In any event, cities should look 
to their real estate assessments frequently in order to preserve (or to achieve) 
equality for all types of property. 


Down to 1932 the property tax was yielding almost three-fourths of the general 
revenue of local governments. Since that date the property tax has been steadily 
declining in importance, until today it yields only approximately one-half of 
the revenue of local governments. It must also be remembered that this includes 
personal property, which is estimated to be about 20% of total assessments. 
Therefore, real estate itself is contributing roughly only 40% of the total revenue 
of local governments today. The chart on the following page shows the percent 
distribution by source of the general revenue of local governments. 


What does this mean in terms of the share of the revenue of local governments 
carried by the downtown business areas? In 1932, let us assume that our 65 
cities are representative and that they relied upon the property tax for 72.6% of 
their revenue. Of this amount, roughly 85% at that time came from real estate 
assessments, or 61.7% of total revenue. The downtown areas contained 10% of 
the total real estate assessments. This means that an estimated 6. 17% of the total 
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revenue of local government came from downtown real estate in 1932. In 1951, 
the property tax yield accounted for only 50. 8% of total local revenue, and, if 
20% of this was from personal property assessments, only 40.6% came from 
real estate. If downtown real estate assessments were 9% of the total real estate 
assessed values, that means that real estate in downtown areas was paying only 
3.65% of the total revenue of local governments in 1951. 








This drop of some 40% in 2 decades by itself is large. However, when viewed 
as being such a small fraction of local government revenue, the drop in the down- 
town areas’ share cannot be blamed for our cities’ financial difficulties today. 


By the same token, this small share of total revenue coming from the down- 
town areas may be partly the reason for so much lethargy on the part of local 
governments in “solving the downtown problem” with huge capital outlays for park- 
ing and highway facilities. 


We do not mean to minimize the importance of “main streets” to our cities, 
nor would we overlook revenue collected from licenses, earnings taxes, ad- 
missions, sales taxes, and other miscellaneous sources of revenue coming from 
the downtown district. We do feel, however, that to base the argument for fighting 
decentralization on “preserving values in the downtown district” is a mistake. The 
cities’ financial stake in their central business areas is not so great as we would 
be led to believe. 


Like many other popular topics of discussion, decentralization has inspired 
a considerable number of dramatic and extreme statements. Some writers have 
been very pessimistic. They envision the day in the not too distant future, when 
our business districts will be largely stark and empty, choked by miles of sur- 
rounding blighted areas. We do not hold with this pessimistic viewpoint. We feel 
that central business districts will continue to be the focal points of our urban 
areas, and that they will continue to prosper, providing progress is made toward 
relieving parking and traffic congestion. 


Chief concern over the effects of decentralization revolves around fears that 
it will result in loss of property value, loss of business, or inconvenience and 
inefficiency of the business operation. 


There are four large groups that are greatly concerned about the effects of 
decentralization on the central business districts. First of all, the property own- 
ers of the district are naturally concerned about any trends or transitions that 
would lower the value of their property. Secondly, the city governments are 
concerned about any loss in value that would adversely affect tax revenues. This 
factor should also be of great interest to property owners outside the district 
because if tax revenues from the central business district decline, the other 
properties must pick up an extra tax load. The third group are the merchants 
in the central business district. As merchants, they are not particularly con- 
cerned with property values. Their vital interest is in the purchasing power 
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entering their district. They should, therefore, be concerned with any develop- 
ments that reduce the number of downtown shoppers. The fourth group is widely 
varied and is made up of the large number of business and professional men and 
service and recreational establishments located in the district for convenience 
and efficiency. 


All four of these groups have a very real interest in the central business 
areas of our cities. It would not be fair to place the entire burden of solving the 
downtown problem upon any one of them. Rather, all should join forces to plan 
and implement programs for the preservation and improvement of the central 
business districts. 


gato R. APPE 











